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Ohio State University's College of Education has' 
Student Information System (SIS) as a means of receiving . 
feedback a*hd evaluating its tea'cher education prograas. SIS is based . 
on -£he documented experiences, from the variety of perspectives, of • . 
those involved in the teacher education process, and vj.ll b€ used for 
program- planning, accreditation, and student advisement. There are , 
four components to the system: (1) guantitative and descriptive t 
records on each student; (2) 'assessments of candidates*, skills' by 
cooperating teachers, peers', and college supervisors ;•. (3) narratives 
of the teacher education experience, in the form of 4 sumiative , • 
supervisor, and students' self analyses; andry(U) descriptions of the 
context, or environment of on- and- cff -cam pus settings, by all those 
involved in the learning experiences SIS isydesighed to mcnitor 
students-' -skill ' development at many stages, anxd tafcejs into , 
consideration the interrelated factors that shape teachers, This v 
document presents: the reasons for creating t(he.SIS. (Section- I)'; the 
genera^jbackground of the SIS ■ (Se'dtion II) J and the components of the 
SIS (Section "-III) . Section IV of 'this document presents the '. 
instrumentation of t he -SI S , including tables^descriting the SIS ^ 
components antt a cross, section 'Of a 'stage in profess ion ai^-development 
illustrating the components. (F6) *\ • , s. • 
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PREFACE* ' g 
The College of Education at The Ohio State University /is in the 
process of creating' a system for documenting and assessing the experi- 
ences and abilities of its teacher candidates toward the /improvement 
of its teacher education programs.* The purpose of this /document is to 
describe the.social and political context out of which 'such a system 
has -bee^ created (Section I) and to explicate the system, its design 
purpose and uses (Section .II and III).* -The components of this systeifi, 
referred to as the Student Information System, to have been generated from 
the discussions, perspectives and interests of a diverse set of College 
faculty, 'working together -for the fi^st two years. /This document is a 
synthesis of these ideas and plans. 



SECTION I: CONTEXT 
• Like most issues that evolve in^ college of education, the creation^ 
of the Student Information System has been stimulated by events and forces 
both external and internal to the OSU College of Education. The exter- 

il forces "described below set the. critical climate within which teacher 
education operates nationally. As well, certain practices and concerns 
currently characterize the OSU College of Education which are, no doubt, 
• true for schools, colle'ges and departments of education nationally. The 
O catalyst for action in the evolution of the Student Information System 

ultimately rests on the external and internal need for accountability, 
explained below. \ . _ 
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External Context 

There is an increasing public demand for- an improved educational 
system. A significant portion of this demand is for more highly quail- 
fied teachers ( Time Magazine , "Help! Teachers Can't Teach 1 ;) . State, 
'legislatures are responding to tjiese public pressures by mandating new * 
standards for teacher education (e.g., State Standards for Teacher Edu- , 
cation in Ohio, 1975), including responsibility to develop ana" implement 
evaluation—accountability procedures. Thus the public and' the legis- 
lature have;- perhaps unknowingly,' banded together in demanding that . 
teacher education programs-be held accountable for .the p-erforma'nce of 
those they graduate, ^ 

Beneath contemporary accountability demands are a nuniber of funda- ■ . 
mental ques tions which challenge us as teapher educators: • - 

"Who are the. teachers, we are educating and graduating? . . -\ 
.What is the nature of teacher development? 

* itfhat critical experiences should be made available 
• in a teacher education program? . , ' , 
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How should^ teachers and teacher education programs 
be evaluated? — ( 

Many of the current. efforts do not deal with" the totality or im- 
plications of these critical* questions. Rather these efforts are limited . 

V . 

when they evaluate teachers;. at one itage in their development or use 
accountability systems which depend ypon an assessment of competencies 
through the use of tests. Minimum competency testing of students and 
teachers is an example. Currently, more and mere school, districts are 
requiring that teachers demonstrate their competencies through t some sort 

* **** ^ 

of test, e.g., the national Teacher Examination. Yet the solution .to 
determining effective teaching seems to require a more thoughtful approach 
Rather than exceed to the pressures reflected in the current agendas, 
of various public interest groups, the College of Education at The Ohio 

i 

State University is undertaking a major research and development effort 

that attempts to temper public demand with its knowledge of recent * 

research and developments in this area, matching these efforts with the 

mission and -assumptions inherent 7 in this College. 

Internal Contexts ' . 

On the assumption that conditions internal to the OSU College of 

Education might resemble characteristics of other schools, colleges and 

* ■* 
departments of education, we will parallel- External forces described 

above with some events of the last decade in 'the history of .our-College. 

Our introspection., stimulated by external concerns, is a candid reflec- 

tion. of our own practices* and problems^ which we assume are a mirror of 

•9 

educator concerns nationally. Teh .years ago the College- of Education ™ 
had as one of its standing faculty committees an as sessm ent council, 
Nwhose~prirnary charge wa's to ^facilitate the ongoing evaluation of programs 
within the College. As such the council -<lso generated* p'ol icy regarding 
national accreditation and state department approval processes: After 
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completibn of a 1974 NCATE' visitation and' with the approval of "new 
State of Ohio standards for teacher education, this body gateway to 
program planning teams charged with the redesign^f bur teacher ediica- 
tion programs to comply with new state stajjdtfrc^ 

In keeping with national movements^&finstall efforts- to evaluate 
teacher candidates after graduation, the College created a follow-up 
study, b0§*nSfi^ in 1976. This system is , now in. full operation, in- 
Iding quantitative evaluation and on-site observations of graduates 
' during the* first, third ^ears'of practice. A great deal of data 
has emerged from these studies, but the need to integrate the data 
into ongoing program improvement decisions still exists. 

In addition' to the absence of a strong .feedbacK loop for follow- * 
up 7 studies, there are other internal issues which trouble" program 
- .developers. Teacher candidates continue to.arrive'at the culminating 
experience,- student teaching, with undiagnosed and unremediated problems 
.Ethnographic studies conducted by the Inthors during' student teaching 
reveal that students- have strengths and weaknesses that appear unrelated 
to'the preceding, course experiences. Intensive studies of first year * 
teachers suggest that graduates of this and other teacher training pro- 
grams continue to experience great frustrations in plassroom management, 
and other problems \of teaching and learning. Follow- up studies itemize 
a long 'list of skills beginning teachers say they never acquired in thei 
program. Paradoxically, these skrlls are documented components of #tfst 
ing course requirements. All these issues suggest that survival tech- , 
niques "for beginning teachers continue to -be. self-acquired and not 
T attributable to preparation programs. f 

Although' each of these forces, internal and external, appears, to 
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represent isolated strands in the history of our programs, their con- 



fluence re'sults when attempti rig' to measure the competence of our grad- 

- / 

uates compared to teacher car/di dates nationally, or in light of the 
apparent needs and frustrations of first- year teachers. It is out of 
.this, bed of anomalies- that the College of Education Student Information 
System has evolved, not- ouj of any single event, but out of a-study of 
multiple causes and needs for the obvious improvement of teacher candi- 
dates and teacher education programs. . _ * . v ^ 

SECTION II: THE STUDENT INFORMATION SYSTEM - GENERAL BACKGROUND 



The Model 



/ 



Before principles , T<ey features, components r and instrumentation 
are explained, a very brief discussion of the model which guides the 
design. of SIS is necessary, Th^re are several general models for 

teachers or program evaluation in education. One is an input-output 

* ' \ - 

model*, in which the Input is usually defined as program objectives and . * 

• * * 

the outcome is defined as student attainment pf these objectives/ This 

input-output model is .conducted ex post facta and does not provide for *- 

remediation. A second is a competency-based model in which experts ^ , , 

identify, exactly those skills which are necessary and effective for 

practitioners* and analyze these skills into tasks. ' Programs teach each 

task and then remediate or license teacher candidates based upon an . 

examination. 

We chose not to use feither of these two models (or any other'exist- - 
inq one) for a variety 'of reasons. First might, be mentioned the nature 
of our College. T;he OSU College of Education It a large, diverse col- 
lection of 25 programs, each somewhat autonomous, and each with its /own 
■perception of effecti ve'teaching. In this diverse setting', any system which 



sacrificed "broadness the contextual ity for the precision of 6 standardi- , 
zation would lfkely be revested- In addition, the environment at OSU- 
has been so rapidly changing, if/; the last five years that «at this time 

the assumption of stability which is so important for current models of 

t- - '■• *' ' 

evaluation can hot, be met. 

* * 

Likewise, we believe a teacher's contribution to society can only 

* 

be assessed by'examining the total preservice and postgraduation exper- 
ience of a graduate. This includes the impact of the preservice program, 
the graduate's own inherent characteristics, abilities and values, on- 
the-job working conditions, and the extent of personal, social, organi- 
zational, economic, or political resources. 

Another reason for our disinterest in current models of teacher * 

evaluation is linked to a unique conception of our graduates. Current 

•> . 

models often tend to view teacher, education as- a training experience, 
one. similar* to the preparation of factory workers: ^ 

Training Model * „ 

Teacher Graduate = HIGH SKILLS (Tasks A. B...) + low skills (Tasks F, G t J 

; V 

* ' , + ideosyncratic factors 

This view pictures graduates as v having some reaity skills they can 
draw upon plus some immature skills wbich have not been successfully, 
developed during training.' .Although useful for a variety of training 
programs, we believe this approach is inadequate. In our view, an OSIT 

. ^ i * 

graduate "looks 11 more like this: . . * * 

* r 

Analytical/Educative Model 

* « 

OSl) Teacher _ high skills UOW SKILLS ^ self-analysis + change 

Graduate " (Tasks A, B. . . ) (Tasks D, E...) skills • skills 

+ ideosyncratic factors » 

Although an OSl) graduate is a beginning professional, probably with 

concomitantly low 'skills, she/he must develop a set'of self-analysis-* 

» ■ 
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feeclback-> change, skills which will lead to almost inevitable positive . 
change. While we want to document the graduate's skill development, 

we all o want to account for the multiple changes' as they take place in 

/ * ■ ' • . 

0 

a graduate's life'. - ' 

• .« . 

finally we are' concerned about the nature and timing of the judge- 
nients made about the teacher candidate/graduate. One could~ma.ke the 
•distinction between a system which_ concentrates most of its energy on 
directly assessing merit and a system which only provides descriptive 
data' for external decision-makers tO'Use as they please. However, the 
question seems to us to be one. of del icately balancing somewhere between 
these two polar positions' Reality must be heeded, so it seems unlikely 
to uslthat any system might only describe or only judge. Recognizing 
that judgements will take place in any effort, we have designed our 

i 

system so that judgements are clearly labeled as such, that judgements 

aroused to facilitate further learning, that judgements result from the 

accumulation cf longitudinal data which have been gathered from a number 

of perspectives, and that judgements are always surrounded and tempered 
\ 

by non-judgemental, descriptive materials. 

So, in response to those characteristics which give our College 
of^Educa^ion its unique character, the complexity and interrelatedness 
' of the factors which impact upon a contributing teacher, and the nature_ 
. of- this specific reality, we began to look -for a fresh perspective 
toward the evaluation of teachers. Our present model parallels our 
view of graduates and is developmental, grounded .(based on the graduates 
actual documented experiences) longitudinal, many-faceted, and reflexive 
(it can test reality/and change accordingly). 
' ThCisAwe have developed a system we call SIS, based upon a model , 



we might call a grounded accountable profile* mo dgj , It rests upon the 
assumptions that capturing the actual experience ' of teacher candidates 
from a varfety of perspectives, and the subsequent assembly of -the evi- 
dence accumulated as a result of this .documenting process into a portrait 
or profile will yield findings which can be used for historical and 
accreditation documentation, student advisement (diagnosis/remediation/ 
retention), program improvement, and research. The folldwing diagram 
is suggestive of dimensjpns c^f the model we have developed: 
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This diagram demonstrates the interactions of the teacher candidate 
with \hT teacher education program. Notice that the diagram also- 
retain/ arfd, honors the individual character and development of both 
the teacher candidate and the program. ... .. 

The following explains the notations of the diagram: . 

1. At Point 1 the teacher candidate enters the 'program with pre- 

/stablished formative knowledge, skills,' attitudes, and values as well 

r as perceptions about s%lf and self as a teacher.- <\s the'teflher candi-; 

date moveS'thT^ugh the program (upward along the right-hand spiral )„ 

.the personal and professional development that takes place is a refining, 

extension, or addition to these dimensions of a teacher candidate's life. 

igt ' 2. At Point 2 ,-. the program, just like the teacher candidate, is 

a developing entity. The program progresses upward along the- left-hand 

o . • * '• 

spiral. The program's history can account in good part .for the expect : ' 
ations a.nd content represented .in the instructional activities facilitated 
by the college instructor, Howe'ver,- si^ce development is an ongoing 

\rocess, thenHnteraction' wittit teacher candidates and instructors should/ 
impact upon and change the 4 program. 5 Furthermore this model suggests, 
that Program areas ; jand the College, must update their articulated 

' conception and implementation of their program. ( 

3 At Point 3, the 'program and candidate first meet. Hopefully 

■ - * • < • * : . ■ 

our programs include and are affected by the entry characteristics of 
our teacher candidates." Of particular importance is knowledge of form- - 
* ative dimensions, r or what a teacher candidate Jnpte, is'able to do, ; ^ 
values, .etc. prior. >td his/her entering theVrograta; or^even at s-ubsta^es ^ . 
in the program. — . , «• a ... ■ ... v / . t ^ . \ , ' 

*4. At Pointi , dynamic forms of. interaction- taker.pl ace as program r 
and teacher candidate meet. The degree of congruence' between the teacher 
candidate and the program depends to a significant" degree upon such -/ J 



variables as the teacheVcandi date, ' the instructor,, the-acti vities as ' 
•designed and implemented, the content, the nature of interaction, etc".. 1 
'Much of this interaction, in the form of activities and teacher candi- 
date performance, is observable. ( Here a .three T way- analysis by, for 
example, the teacher candidate, the college instructor, and the cooper- 
ating teacher, should provide us with a valid view of the experience. It 
addition, we know that much of the- impact trf this experience "is "private 
and may only be revealed through reflective, rfarrStive accounts and 
analysis. , » , -° " . 

5. At Point 5 the candidate and the program -proceed together. . 
Experiences in the program impact upon the teacher candidate in various 
'ways, and^yice versa. Challenges are assimilated and growth develops to 
become a fcpiatlve "dimension for the : teacher candidate and program , 
' ass umpti o nsTk^^the^rog ram . 

In summary, existing models' explicate program content and'evaluate 
• teacher candidate's predetermined, observable, and measureable skills in 
-terms of competencies or, objectives (n.b. represented by the area within 
the narrow rectangle \n diagram) . Our model suggests that there must . 
be documentation of the development of both the teacher candidate "and , 
the program in terms of the ongoing nature of the experience (n.b. 
represented , by the' area 'within the large rectangle in<"the diagram)^ 
This;requires a multi-faceted, cumulative data gathering and analysis' ; 
system. - 
expectations * ^ • 

After this very brief glimpse'of the jnodel behind the design of 
SIS, and a very few of its assumptions, we turn to the issue of expec- 
tations upon SIS here at OSU; Once' we have laid out what is expected 
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of SIS', we will discus*/ some guiding principles behind the design, " 
, », > ^> * 

To begin vrith we will briefly list the external and internal e^pec- 
s~ ♦ " — ' ; 

tations a complete system should fulfill . From thia<1ist will then flow * 

the other topics discussed in this section: purposes and principles.. . V- * 

which determine the design of our Student Information System; 

, - d < - 

• External Expectations . . The following items clre not necessarily 

spec j fie to SISvbut would, apply to many evaluation system . 

* * * . " ' . ' « 

The system should permit assessment. 0"N*bservab1e capabilities 
(teacher performance, teacher cognitive, functioning) ' • r m 

^ The system should permit the assessment of nonobsbrvable capabilities 
(teacher induction, feelings toward the profession, critical incidents) . 

* 'it should permit both external an^elf-as^essment. Regardless of 
the congruence between kuch findings, change should be an effect of the 
assessments, * * 

The system sJiould^account'Vor the impact of the pre-entry, presence, 
and continuing inservice .experience on teacher performance (as mediated 
through program success). «. , . 

.The systenTshouW provide a rationale for the use and sequence of 
specific data collection methods, their analysis, their dissemination, 
and their use. 4' > • * * . * 

"It should help explicate the philosophies of teaching whnch exist 
for., the rationale .behind the program,, . v 

*"./ • .^ v ' * * * * 

• It should provide for data ownership', internal data generation, and 

both internal /external data use for program improvement. / ' 

It should provide a format which is simple to use sn that system usage 

is maximized.. 
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Internal Expectations . At'OSU-, some preservice experiences are 

common (Freshman Early Experience Program, Professional Introduction), 

~ ' - 1 ' ' i 

most are- specific to a program (method$H v student teaching). \ Therefore-, 

[ :<v ;"' • • .*-» 

the .system must be capable of capturing .both 4 ' common- and specific objectives 

. • |-. ' — ■. • 

. At OSU, effecti ve j teaching is defined differently v by different 

i ••> '•>' 'I • * ' 

.programs. Therefore tjfie system must be able to handle diversity of out- 
come objectives. ' ')•/'' 

At OSU, ^programs are' both autonomous and accountable, therefore the . 
system must profile the" indivi dual , then the program,' then the college. 
- . At"0SU, 'teacher education- is changing- rapidly (redes.ign, retrench'- 

♦ * * * 

ment)! Therefore the system must capture institutional "changes and - *, 
relate them to training effects. , / ' 

At OSU, teacher education is lengthy and continuous, therefore the 
system must be able 'to, accumulate and synthesize data over^a four to 
six year time span. 

At OSU, 'teacher education is large-scale ancf often cumbersom^. , \ 
'♦therefore the system must permit manageable collection and dissemination 
of data. * ' - 

At OSU, many components of teacher education 'are independent, there- 
fore the system must force- a historical, articulated perspective which 
spans a student' s^enti re experience. . t 

At OSU, our graduates, programs, and entire college are accountable 
at different levels, therefore SIS must permit fi.ndings to be used for ... 
accountability at .a variety of levels: 

1 . a, teacher effectiveness: how well does the graduate function - 
"* . ' ■ • - . • ' ' ' ■ " 

''. , at the pupil, class, school , 'and district level? 



b. program effectiveness: how well does the program meet . 

t s t 

individual graduate needs? How well does it prepare graduates 
generally? How much does it contribute to the College of 
Education? v 

c. intra- university (college-wide): how well do our College 
graduates' stack up against other colleges? How total an e/t. 
caption do graduates really -receive? / # ^ 

d. state and national: ' is our College meeting state and national 
standards? To wjjat extent does our College add to the good of 
society by leading rather than, fallowing, by pushing the limits 

^of known research on. education, by cfe'monstratincf'our commitment 
' -/ to showing there is still* a desper&te need to know? 

What can be said about the way these expectations shape, SIS-'s form?. 
These various ^and 'diverse expectations demonstrate the types of demands 
to be placed upon any system* adopted by this, institution/ Most obvious 
is the clear challenge tt$t SIS do different) things for different people 
at the same time, while simujtarieously pulling together a number of 
possibly very loose data-gathering, analysis, interpretation, usage, and 
storage means. The 'following are the purposes agd principles which 
have guided us in the development of this system. • 0 
Purposes : t v * 

There are four basic purposes. • They are: 

'1/ to flocument student experience for accountability purposes [e.g., 
number of field and clinical houps in a students program, the 
/setting for these, experiences (urban, suburban, rural), courses^ «- 
taken anid grades "received, etc/]; 
2. to diagnose student progress in programs in order to. fulfill the* 



general advising function (e.g., to prescribe additional and, 
remedial experiences or v courses); 

3. to col lect.<iata- about our students and program,, for purposes of 
evaluation of both graduates andJ)rograms , and; 

4. to research the nature bf teacher education and teacher develo 

* 

Principles •„. . '-' ■ 

The OSU College of Education SIS rests jjpjm- six design principles, 
which, whah examined in the context of the expectations and purposes 
placed upon it, -give it .its unique structure. These' principles are: / 
a*. SIS findings.must be the result of multiple and triangulated datay 
inputs and^nalyses. That is, neither the NTE or any other single 
instrument will be used as the sole determinant of an individual's 
or a program's success. Further, tri'angul ation must occur both at 
the collection phase [comparison of Several judgements of a single 
' incident (cooperating teacher, university supervisor, and teacher 
candidate assessments of the same lessonQ, and at the -analysis 
phase is, well [(the use of "as^many multiple analysis perspectives 
as possible' for the same Set of results (quantitative assessment 
>*of clarity during a lesson, teacher candidate. subjective assessment, 
observer description of the same lessonQ.' This principle will 
insure' a personal and programmatic profile , rather than isolated 
point- data findings. 
b. ! The system must stress description as well as evaluation . In a 
much smaller school it might be possible to assume tfcat all students 
undergo the/ same experiences, and that effectiveness can be judged 
-<Sole4y oh'lhe ba^Ts~of effort. r Precisely because our size -makes' 
the experience here so diverse, then, it is crucial that a student's 



experiences be documentabV (i .e. , describable) before any evalua- 
tions are made about his or her competence. For example, FEEP_ (a 
freshman- level exploration program^ has just recently added a strong .. 
emphasis on 'alcohol abuse to its curriculum. Students in this re- 
vised program should be better able to identify alcohol* abusers 
and deal with alcoholic abuse in classrooms. - Students jusVone 
quarter senior, however, could not be expected to have acquired 
these skills systematically. _ 
SIS must contain both" formative and summative elements. Positive 
change in either .student or program must result from frequent 
diagnostic and pe rticipatory assessments, 'whose aims are to facili- t 
tate change, rathfer than result from single, judgemental , all-or- 
none type evaluations. 

SIS must provide for sequential and longitudinal data collection, .. 
analysis, and usagfe. SIS must guarantee thai: information gathered 
at "time A" will influence judgements at "time B" by tempering and 
clarifying theJstudent or' program profile. Concurrently , "time A" 
information must become a part of "time B" information. . - 
SIS must have, cross-tgroup validity,, and thus stress simplicity and 
manageability. .Its findings must be understandable and inter.pretable 
by college" instructors^ by public school teachers, by teacher candi- 
dates themselves, % program representatives, by legislators, by 
' counselors, etc* A guidfng principle is that simple wording, short, 
plain-language instrumentation, an easy, to understand profile format 
is a prerequisite for wide usage. The designers of SIS assert that 
a system which errs on'»the side of simplicity. and manageability and 
is* frequently used is superior to a system with apparently high 



statistical validity and which'is complex but tj^Sf^ed. SIS should 
be a practice-oriented user's system, not a psychometric! an-oriented 
system. ^(In anthropological terms, SIS must be culturally accessible 
to be' successful.) Although beyond the scope of this, brief, there 
ts ample evidence that internal and external validity and reliability 
concerns can be met by other than conventional psychometric strate- 
gies*, .strategies which SIS currently possesses (multiple data 
sources, longitudinal and accumulative analyses, etc). " 
SIS 'must. provide for maximum student input. For years cumulative ^ 
record systems have been driven by the observation and assessment 
of students pYovided primarily by- the student's instructors and/or 
counselor. We do not negate these entries, but we are creating a- 
system that requires students to reflect on themselves and to enter 
personal and professional data at significant stages, of their ex- 
perience to, balance the- views of those persons charged with thejr 
assessment and advisement. . - 
SIS must b,e legally responsible. Its design should insure our . . 
students' clear direction on their right to participate in the 
system, receive feedback on the, handling and processing oj%the*'_; 
data, and- controKthe-final disposition of the findings 1 . ';. 

* . * • ' 

' The Relationship of Expectations', Purposes, and^ Principles 

PURPOSES 




PRINCIPLES 



s 



It should- be pointed out that the expectations, the purposes, and 
-the principles are related as in the diagram above- Purposes come 
-from the selected interaction of those external and internal expecta- _ 
tions' which are appropriate to our' College, "Thus, although there could 
be many purposes*, the four mentioned earlier seem at this time to fall 
into the ^rea commorr to both Sets of expectations; and; of course, the 
principles form the base. Their strength must balance the weight of 
the expectations for SIS to be successful* * 
A Few Thorny Issues . * ? ' 

Such a grand design is not without its potential pitfalls. To 
conclude this section and provide further < material for thought, these 
question^ cGuld be raised: ^ 

What will the consequences be for our College if the system (say 
in three years) i_s successful? Can we yjth stand the tension of imple- 
menting change bases upon irrefutable da^ta.? 

p K * 

* Is 'it poss-ible for the system to overcome organizational inertia? 
Can the system, in other words, 'exist on an incomplete data base? 

Who will make the most difficult programmatic decisions, that is, 
to become most, sensitive, about Individual student needs ^counseling/ 
remediation before all else) or to abandon individuals for the general 
* good (stringent selection of entrants/continuing students). Will our 
College have to prioritize the purposes of SIS? 



- SECTION III; THE STUDENT INFORMATION SYSTEM - COMPONENTS 

In this section of the document, we will presents narrative de-- 

scription of the components -of the Student Information System. Following, 

x 

in Section IV, is <a'graphicdisplay of the system, as well as illustrations 

of data entries and instrumentation. Specifically, the system requires 

the entry of data at various points in thfe teacher education program; from 

admission to the University, through the first years of the candidate's 

teaching position. The stages are referred to^as the "Profile Progressive" 

* - 
shown in the design on page 24rH^ch stage, or entry point, is explicated 

by .certain types of data ..described below as ^components" and show on 

the same chart on page 24.. These "components" are elaborated below. 
Component I: Descriptors . 

The data included in Component I of SIS are at the most quantitative 

m 

arid descriptive level. This 'component presents data typically recorded 
on official student transcripts, e^.,, course numbers and grades, arid 
cumulative* point hour-ratios. Otl\er entries are as follows: a .brief 
description of the course (catalog description); a -record of the student's 
field and clinical experiences, to include the number of contact hoUrs 
in field and clinical settings; a demographic, currfcular description of 
field si£es (urban/suburban, open-spaced/traditional, mastery /learning/ 
informal education, eter^ career decision data; and psychological data. 

'"•Other data included in Component I might be -the student's test 
•history, from early administration of ACT/SAT tests, to university math 
and English placement tests., and College administration of the National . 
Teacher Examination another standard) zed'.-test. Particularly in regard 
to the display of standardized test scores ,%uch records will always be 
'displayed in light of other academic measures, such as grades and class 



> 
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standing,' and also *n relation to moce triangulated and qualitative data 
generated in Components Two , Three , and Four described below. In summary 
Component I includes aemographic, achievement, experience, career de- 
cision, and psychological data. ' * 
Component II: Assessment ~ f / 

Component II contains all the assessment instruments. 'They a,re 
designed to- give a longitudinal picture of "selected performance capa- 
-bilities for eactrrteacher candidate. That is, certain, kinds of^questions 
are asked at the freshman, sophomore, junior, senior and postgraduate 
level in order to determine when a student acquired a certain skill. 
These skills are divided i/nto three categories.. 

1. the "basics": reading, writing', speaking, in /general; 
' 2. level-related: skills associated witK, for example, a sophomore 
level program' at OSU ("the teacher candidate demonstrated the 
capability of effective human relations practices at the peak-^\ 

1 ■ • v. ■ * * ; 

* of his/her field component in Ed 451. J; 

3. program-specific: skills associated with specific program o^ 

jectives (being able to demonstrate t\\e appropriate reading 

strategy for early chi.ldhood candidates, etc.)* 

> ' • • " 

All assessments are gathered through a unigiie method. Only situa- 

tions where at least tftree persons can* assess.a performance are' used ; 

further, only persons Who are intimately associated with the teacher / 

candidate complete an assessment . (For examp^, during *a sophomore 

, teaching unit, the teacher candicjpte, the coope>ating: teacher, the 

instructor, and a peer all assess the performance.)- Finally, all 

-completed assessments are triangulated after assessment. The interested 

parties gather together to discuss their ratings. Ratings are^riot 
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change'd as a result of this conference, but rather the outcome 'o^ the . 




• 


conference is documented for inclusion in the system's Component III. 






• Thus,' although each instrument looks simplistic, the accumulation 






of sets of judgements over : a teacher candidate's career will give a 




;> f 


valid picture of his or her performance. 






Component III: Narrative ' 






Component III consists of descriptive and analytical materials 


• 


.J* 


« . * , 
written by the teacher candidate,' the adviser; college instructors/ 






supervisorial cooperating teachers. These data will be gathered 




\ w 


' f at appropriate points thgpughout the teacher candidate's participation 




in the program. These -narrative materials complement the data available 






in Cofumns l,and 2. As descriptive, analytical* arfd reflective accounts '/ 






• these materials" should be a rich source .of information about 'the nature . 


4 

* < 


' of the teacher candidate's experiences and developing pedagogical style.-" 

A 




. \ 1 


It is anticipated that the following types of narrative. .data will ■ *'• 

. •» 

be gathered. c • 

* 




1 


♦Summative Analyses - Upon completion of major, experiences .in the • 
program (e.g., a course, the capstone field experience in Education 451, 




\ 




f 


student teaching), the teacher candidate, the college instructor/super- 






visor, and the cooperating teacher write ♦summative analyses of the work * 




« 


completed and the experience. These reports ,'shoul d^ include a descrip- 


• 




£ion; reactions to and analysis of the experience; indication of successes 




• 


and achievements; and notation of areas for 'grpwth. 






♦Critical Event Analyses - During selected times during the program^, 






'(e.g., FEEP or PI field placements; clinical teaching experiences; student 
\ teaching), the teacher candidate will write, on an^going basis, analyses 
Of 'critical events and experiences'.' Selected because of its importance 

\ » * * 


• 
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or interest to the teacher candidate, such a "critical" event may be, 
for example, an activity whi.ch succeeded, an inappropriate response to 
a pupil's question, the challenge of handling a discipline problem", or 
dilemmas confronted ill deciding upon grades. The analysis written by 
the teacher candidate Includes— a brief description of the- 'event,' a 

reaction analysis stated' in terms 'of feelings and thOugnt§ about the 

, * y ' * 

event, and conclusions or thoughts about future action as a result of . 
-the experience. : . ■ ^ 

"^Documentary Record - Written primarily by .the col lege^ instructor/ 

supervisor or adviser aftefc an ,advising*session >or special meeting, 

these-- statements^should include the purpose and- nature of discussion, 
•prescriptions/options* discussed, decisions reached, and- outcomes,., . * 

These descriptive and analytical statements are crucial in .maintaining 
*a documentary record -of decision points and interaction with the . 

teacher candidate. , 

Component IV: Context ■ * 

- .Teacher candidates' experiences and development a're to be inter- 

preted with due consideration given to 'the experiential environment. 

Therefore, as part of the assessment procedure,, teacher candidates, 

college instructors, and' cooperating teachers and others involved with * 

teacher candidates provide descriptive statements about the context in 

which 'the experience takes place. The "experiential environment-' includes 

< * " * . • < 

information about the settings in which the teacher education program 

occurs, both on campys and in the "laboratory" of local schools and 

agencies used as field sites. Respondents are asked to provide descriptiv 

comments upon any or all of the following cHancteristics of both campus 

and field sites: 



* On Campus Environment ^ 

* General and/or unusual conditions of the on .campus • environment. 
These data will be descriptions of the conditions relevant to the experi- 
ence of being a teacher candidate 'iti a college of education. That is, 
what are the characteristics that describe the experience of becoming a, 
teacher? "How *do teacher candidates relate -to one another, to their in- 
structors, to the events and concerns„of ^che'duling, studyirrg, seeking* 
advisement, etc;? How by our own actions as professors do' we i nstil 1 
professionalism in the minds 'of our* teacher ^c^klates? What is. the % • 
relationship of "teaching andjearning" in teacher, education to "teaching 

,and learntng"*in school* 'settings*? Using historical analysis, how do we . 

1 

know the' real pieaning of becoming a teacher? These are the descriptive 
entries proposed-for on campus context. ... * 
Field Site Environment ^ ^ ' . ^ c 
'* General and/or unusual conditions in the Community - School m 
environment. The school setting in a particular community may be^of 
critical importance in interpreting a teacher .candidate's experience. 
For example, a teacher candidate with a rural Ohio background may undergo 
'transition problems when placed in an inner city school; or, cooperating 
teachers in a school making the. transition to a Mastery Learning program 
may not be able to facilitate a teacher candidate's experience as easily 
as she/he might with the previous progr'am. • Brief .notations and descrip- 
tions of these contextual conditions as well- as the. teacher candidate's 

reactions to the same should assist interpreters as they examine -a' teache 

• . ; - I • 

candidate profile. • ' . • . , 

* ^ <r * 

* General ar\d/or unusual conditions in the classroom envirpnment. 

" - /I 

The character of the specific cl.assroonr in which the teacher candidate • 

completes a set pf cl'inical or field .experiences- may be of critical 



/ 



importance in- interpreting a .tea'cher candidate's experience. F.or 
» . t * <• 

example, the class may^be a mixed age grodping; there may have been 
ar^traumatic experience in the class due to a pupil accident or an .influx, 
of immigrant children;,, the .^cooperating teacW may be new to the school . 
* N or new to this age group. ' Bri^f descriptions^ahd event analyses of * 
' t(iese conditions, as well^a^the teacher? candidate's reactions "to the . ' 
same, shquld|assiS? V ijit^p«ter*s as they examirfe a teacher Candidate . - 
profile; 4 y ; • a ^ . . . 

1 \ v ; • * Relationships of the teacher candidate with pupils, the cooperating 

tlkcfier,*the college "instructor/supervisor, fellow teacher candidates, 
• The nature of the teacher candidate's relationship with pupils, the' 

* 

cooperating teacher/ the college instructor/supervisor,^ and fellow , 
teacher candidates may be informative, when reviewing the teacher candidate's 
experiences^and activities. Here, for example, descriptive or analytical 
•comments about a teacher candidate's style of interaction, use of, personal 

« 

\ skills or expressions of concern for pupils may be noted as well as hov( \ , 
pupils or 'peers reacted to th$ teacher candidate. These cofnments, when 
validated from multiple sources, may be a rich source of information 
useful for- understanding how the teacher candidate relates tcra variety 
• v of pe.rsofrs. 



<3» ' 
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SECTION IV: INSTRUMENTATION 

\ 

m 

Part A: Graphic Design for the Student Information 

Part B:^ S.I.S. Cross-sectional Prototype 
J* 

Part C : Exam'pl es . of Components 

Component I ': Descriptors • 
Component II: Assessments 
Component III: Narratives-, 



PART A 
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GRAPHIC DESIGN FOR' THE 
STUDENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 

College of Education . 
The Ohio State l/niversit/ 



PROFILE PROGRESSION 


'components 


✓ 


* 


I. Descriptors ' 

(factual descriptions 
including demographic, 
achievement, experi- 
ence, career decision 
and psychological, data) 

9 * 


II. Assessment 

(multiple perspective 
judgment by- expressed 
criteria of the ex- 
perience) 

} ' 


III, Narrative • 

(multiple perspective 
conrolntary'& analysis 

^ of experiences) 


IV. Context 

(descriptions which 
'Will assist tfcer tn 
Interpreting en- °. 
vironment of experi- 
ences) 

• 


Pre-College Admissions 
High schtfol profile 
Field-experiences ^ 
Demographic profile 
Basic university courses 




» 


i 

f t 

A 


* * 

.< 4 . -* 


Pre-Serv1ce 
FEEP 

Education 4S0-451 
Special methods 
Foundations - 

Content Specialty Courses 
Student teaching 




fsee example) 


W 


* 


, Post- graduation* 

Ftrst^ear teaching 
Inservtce activities 


• 

* • 

\ 


i ~ 


« 


• 



I 
i 
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PART B ' * 

CROSS-SECTIONAL" PR6TOTYPE FOR THE 
STUOENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



PROFILE 
PROGRESSION 



Professional 
Introduction 
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\ Ed: 451-Professlonal Intro- 
duction II. A corrmon, 
Integrated Introduction 
to human development, 
general Instructional 
methods, human rela- 
tions, cultural, plural- 
1sm> and school as a 
* social phenomenon, 
with extensive clini- 
cal and field experi- 
ences . U6 

Instructor: John Doe 
Quarter/Yr: Aut. '79 
Course Grade: B+ 

School: Barrington Elem. 
* , Upper Arlington 
. 4th Grade 
Ms. Smith 
40 hr/quarter; 



DESCRIPTORS 



a.m. 



ASSESSMENT 



PROFESSIONAL INTRODUCTION 
- 4 , TEACHER CANOIDATE PROFILE 

A. BASIC SKILLS 

1. T.C. displayed the basic reading, writing, and 
speaking skills required of a potential teacher. 
1 2 3.4 5 

T.C. reading skills T.C. reading skills 

displayed were In- | — f — | — i 1 displayed were out- 
adequate standing 



T.C. writing skillj 
Inadequate \ rri r 



T:C. writing skills 
1 outstanding 

T.C. speaking skills 
i outstanding 



T.C." speaking slcllls | 
Inadequate I — I — A — 

B. GENERAL PROFESSIONAL SKI1LS 

2. Clarity : Ideas, feelings, thoughts, and activi- 
ties were expressed In a way that was clearly 
understood by the students In class. 
1 2 3 4 5 

T.C lacked clarity T.C* was extremely 

to the point of m I I 1 I [ clear to the point of 
being Inadequate ! 1 1 1 'being outstanding 

3% Enthusiasm : T.C. displayed a personal commitment 
to the Importance of the course content; ex- 
pressed a personal excitement about the Ideas 

; taught and an excitement abcfot thinking about, 
these Ideas with students In class. 
1 2 3 A S 

T.C. lacked enthu- " T.CXex^ressed enthu- 

siasm to the point I — I — | — \- — |s1asn«o the point of 
ite 1 1 1 1 'being outstanding 



of- being Inadequat 



Time Management : T.C. managed student work time* 
to promote high quality, on-task student 

behaVl0r ' J 2 3 4 5 , 

T.C. promoted high- 
t quality, on-task 

t- I I I student behavior 



T.C / promoted low 
" quality, off- task 
student behavior 



, ..to be continued 



See PILOT - Professional Introduction Teacher 
Candidate Profile, Section Ill-Component I^.J 
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CONTEXT 



Student: My teaching 
experiences during 
the teaching unit 
Went well . I used 
some of the skills I 
learned from micro- 
teaching such as set 
Induction and using 
examples. 1 still 
need help In class- 
room management though 
There were times when 
the class got away 
from me. 

Instructor: During the 
lessons that I ob- 
served Chris effec- 
tively useds skills 
(set Induction and 
Use of examples) ac- 
quired In practice 
during micro-teaching 
apd RTL's. But when- 
ever Chris tried to 
conduct a class dis- 
cussion, or allowed 
the studertts to work 
In small groups,. she 
experienced difficulty 
In keeping them on 
task. Chris exhibits 
skill In large group 
Instruction, but she 
needs help In the 
areas of structuring 
classroom discussions 
and organizing tasks 
for small groups so 
that they can work. 
Independently. Chris 
has an additional com* 
petency In the areas 
of planning, estab- 
lishing rapport with 
her student, and 
working we^wlth pro- 
fessional peers. 

. . .to be continued 



Instructor: Chris Is 
a sophomore and 19 

, years old. Her pre- 
vious experience with 
children Includes 
teacMrtf Sunday School- 
and worktng With young 
adolescents at a drug , 
rehabilitation center 
In the summers. She 
Is the oldest of five 
children, one of my 
tnore mature students, 

, and takes her educa- 
tion as a teacher 
very seriously. She 
Is Interested In 
using her skill as a 
Jeacher In the prl-; 
vate business sector. 

* Her father *1 s a vice- 
president at IPM. 
! didn't have ? whole 
lot of time to spend 
with Chris this quar- 
ter because my taking 
ny generals. - I did 
send Chris to the 
Placement Office txr 
discuss her job In- 
terests. Tm afraid 

^she mlght^get dis- 
couraged of the bad 
morale among teachers 

%\n her school place- 
ment site. 

* 

Historian: During this 
quarter the PI pro- 
gram's structure w$s 
changed considerably 
from its previous 
structure. fc Graduate 
students' formed 1 a 
"directions" commjttee 
whose purpose was to 
consider administrative 
decisions. t 

...to be continued ' 
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* • • PART "C-EXAMPLES OF COMPONENTS. 

COMPONENT, f: Descriptors. 

t 

A. Achievement Data 

i * 

'•ACT Score: • Verbal '. \ '. .89% 

ACT Scores Math t.83% 

* SAT Score: Verbal •• ...87% 

SAT Score: Math 84% 

High School GPA. / ....... 3.0 

OSU Math Placement Exam 84% 

OSU English Placement Exam 85% 

OSU University College GPA 
at date of application to 
^ The College of Education.... 2.9 

£d: -SpSv '289.01* . 

'(Introductory Experience in a School) S 

Ed: SpSv 271 

(Seminar iri Exploring Helping Relationships: r 

Teaching/Learning) .B+ 

* ?w 

Other 'Coursework Included 

B. Demographic Data 

Sex Code: ' - ' Male 

Birth Date: November 12, 1962 

Current Address: East Lane Avenue 

' . - Columbus, Ohio 43211 • 
. : ' - (Franklin County) 

.Campus Attended: , - Columbus 

Student'' Major: Early and M-iddle Childhood £d 

) 

Student Level - ,. Junior 

Admissions Period: ' Entered Autumn, 1980 

Credit Hours: * 91 Quarter Hours 

Minority Code: fl* 

Marltkl Status: - : - Single 
Ehro'lWnt Status: Full time. 



Demographic Data (Continued) 
Quarters Attending OSU: 
Credit Hours Attempted 
Credit Hours Failed 
High School Diploma 

High School Class Size: 

High School Class Standing: ■ 

Region in which you were raised: 

School setting in which you were raised: 

Experience Data - . >s 

1. Field- Experiences 

Course Number: 

School /Agency Name: 

Grade Level : 

Socio-economic status 

(Economic, mobility rate, 

ADC recipients) r - 

Geographic Location: 

Curricular Organization: 

Type of Experience 

(Observation, participation):* 

Cooperating Teacher 

(Name; 'Years of Experience; 

Subject Area): ■ * 

Hours of Experience: 

University Supervisor: 

2. Clinical Experience 

- Course Number: 
Type(s) of Experience: 

Contact Hours: 

3. ' Other Experience 

Volunteer/WoTk Experiences: 
Extra-Curricular Experiences: 



6 

91 
0 

River High School 
Townville, Ohio 

320 

41 

Midwest 

Multi-Age Grouping 



E0. Sp$v 289.01 
Barrington Elementary 
5 



Middle/Upper Middle Class 
Suburban 

Traditional and Open-Spac 



Participation 



Jane L. Smith 
180 Hours 

George Jones v> 
fRepeatable by Course) 



Education : 450 ± 

Microteaching 

Peer Teaching 

Simulations, 

Small Group Sessions 

40 Hours 

(Repeatabte by course) 



Camp Counselor 77-78 
Cub Scout Leader 78-79 



Psychological Data 

1. Myers-Rrrigss scopes administered 1n FEEP 

* * *- 

Career Decison Data 

1, Career Exploration Survey (used in FEEP) 1 -- 

r 

2. Other instruments ttf be developed for other core 
experiences * 
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EBESHMAN EARLY EXPEXLENCTHG PRO GUAM 
Career Exploration Survey 

Social Security No._ 

— * 



Bate 



Local Address_ 
Coordinator 



Local Phone 



School 



School System__ 
Seminar Eeader. 
CAP Area 



Subject Area, 



Level Pre " Elem Jr High k Sr High Adult 

(Circle One) . - 



Advisor^ 



'Quarter" 
(Circle One 



Au 
1 



Wi 

2 ■ 



Sp 
3 



• Su 
4 



197 



7nr Question circle your *nsver or indicate * response in the space prodded. 



1. Sex 
3. Age 



a) Kale b) Female 



5. Student Status 
Quarter 



zf Fr bj So 
1 2*3 



2. Marital Status a) Single 

4. Transfer Status Yes (_1 

c) Jr d) Sr e) Grd <_ 



b) Married 

No '- 



• 6. Local Residence a) On Campus b) Off Campus' ' . o) Commuter ' 

r. "Which statem'enf best describes' how you have approached or plan to '.approach your 
career decisions? 



3. 



your Preferred Program Majors in Order: 

( ^ 
The Arts in Education 

«.* 01_ Art Education 

02 '"Usance Education 

03 Music Education 
Education: Early and Middle Childhood 



1st 



2nd 



, and 3rd only. 



04 
.05 



Elementary Education 
Elementary-Special Education 



\ 



-Education for Exceptional Children 
pejsiiad and Partially Seeing 
' 07 Mental ^Retardation 

08 Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

'Education: Humanities 

09 English Education 

10 Foreign Language Education 

11 Journalism ■'Education 

12 Social Studies Education 

13 Speech Education 

14 Education: * Industrial Technology 

Education: Science and Mathematics 

15 Mathematics Education 

16 Science Education 
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is*, the .above Program Majors code number to answer the next item* 



Education: Vopational-fechnical ^ 
. 17 Business Education % > 

18 Distributive Education 

19 Trade .and Industrial Education 

Interdisciplinary Curricula 

20 Dental Hygiene Education 

21 Psychology (Non Teaching) ' - 

School of Health, Physical Educ, Recreation 

22 'Health Education 

23 Physical Education 
24" Interscholastic Sports 

25 Public Recreation (Non Teaching) 

Programs in Other Colleges 

26 SbcialAWork 

27 Speech and Hearing Therapy (ASC) 
28, Home Economics Education 

29 Agriculture Education 

30 Other: Guidance and Counseling 

Research and Evaluation , 
. Library Science 
• . Administration 

31 No specific subject area preference 



Haste 



Soc- Security^ Number_ 



\ 



For the following itt 



Indicate vour status as far as choosing your MAJOR. 

9.'- Which statement best describes you with regard .to your choice of a college ma1qr? 
a). I have decided qn my college major: it is 



ai T nave aecxaeu qa my wiiss* — — — — ^- 

S" I hive my major narrowed to two or three possibilities; they are: 1). 

2) • 3 >- 



c ) i have tentatively-thought- of majoring in the following: 



d) I have a hazy understanding about the majors I .am considering. 

e) I am completely undecided about my major. * * * 

10. I need to leam what is involved in choosing a.major* 

U. I need an' overview of all the majors available at OSU. 

12. I need a better understanding of 'my' interests, values, and 
goals so that I can choos% my major in harmony "with them. 

'l3. I need to learn goad decision-making procedures so I will be- 

able to make the decision about my major and feel good about it. 

14. ' I need more detailed information about the' few majors I have been 
thinking about. 



IS. I need other types of help. If "yes," explain: 



a) 


. yes 


b) 


no 


a) 


yes 


bK 


.no 


.a) 


yes 


b) 


no 


a) 


yes, 


}) 


no 


a) 


yes 


b) 


no 


a) 


yes 


b) 


no 




*) T have deflated on an occupation; it is . — ; TTTTTZTTTT fW OV ar p« 

S I have my^ccupational choice narrowed down to two or three possibilities; they are. 

1) _2)_ * 3 >- — ' 




17. I*need to learn what is involved in choosing an occupation. 

18. I need an overview of the occupational opportunities in the U.S. 

- * 

19. I need a better understanding of my interests, values and goals f 
so I can -choose an occupation in harmony with them. ' ' • 

20. I need" to learn good* decision-making, procedures so I will be able 
to make a decision about my occupation and feel good about it. 

21. I need more detailed information about the few occupations I have 
been thinking about. •'.»., 



/ 



^ 22. I need other, types of help. If "yes," explain:. 



'a) 


yes 


b) 


no 


a) 


yes 


b) 


no 


a) 


yes 


b) 


. no 


a) 


I 

yes 


b) 


no 


a) 


yes 




no 




yes 


b) 


no 
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COMPONENT II 
Assessment 
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PILOT Nam e 

Blue - Cooperating Teacher v - Gra£7Surse" 

Yellow - FEEP Co-ordinator Grade/course_ 
White - Teacher Candidate (T.C.) 

~" FRESHMAN EARLY EXPERIENCING PROGRAM 

TEACHER CANuIOATE PftOrlU . -. 

Please respond to the Items below. For each Item,, place a check mark (>/) at the. pi ace on the 
contmuuTWat best describes your observations concerning yojir teacher candidate. ^ 

A. BASIC" SKILLS ' . , . , 
,-- l.~TX»* displayed the basic reading, writing", and speaking skills required of a potential teacher. 

Trading skills dis- ■ '. \ * i" \ V T*. ««f|"9 »" 11s displayed 
l_p1ayed-were inadequate 1 1 1 ' ' were outstanding , . 

T.C. writing skills . , ■_, , I T.C. writing skills outstanding 

inadequate I ' [ 1 r 1 ' 1 

T.C. speaking skills \ , ' , , I T.C. speaking skills outstand- 

. • inadequate I ■ } 1 , v . , 1n 9 

B. GENERAL PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 

2. Clarity : Ideas, feelings, thoughts, and activities were expressed in a way that was clearly 
i understood by the students in class. 
♦ v 12 3 4 5 

T ; i.-tod HaHtv to the , , , i i T - c - was extremely clear to the 
JolAt ofbJiSg SSequa? 1 " H ' ' , point of being outstanding 



3 Enthusiasm: T.C. displayed a personal commitment to the importance of the counse content, 
f 3. tncnusnas^ .L. ^ e £ 1temntflb0||t ^ 1deas tai^t and an excitement about thinking 

about these ideas with students 1n class. ^yj 

T.CT-1acked^enthus1asm to * \ \ \ ' IiSa^STO^ SC^Jd?!^* 0 ^ 

the point of being jpde- I 1 1 f 1 P° 1nt of be1ng o uts tand1ng 

quate 

4. Time Management; T.C. managed student work time to promote high quality, on-task student 

behavior. } l 2 3 4 5 

t r Knm+aA low nuantv , " i i i T.C. promoted high quality, on- 

T.C* promoted low quality* , , tacl , <*,,Hpn* 'behavior 

off-task student behavior \ 1^ 1 ^ / . task student Denav1or 

k C SPECIFI C SKILLS RELATING TO THE FRESHMAN EARLY EXPERIEN CING PROGRAM . 

5. Work Adjustment: Student displayed punctuality. 'completed assignments carefully and accurately, 
"* and presented a professional appearance., 

' " n-nitmm- Urk.d adiust- 1 2 3 4 --' ? Student adjusted to the experience 

Sft thelxperffnS I 1 "—I r— I to the point of being outstanding 

to the point of^ being * 
* Inadequate - v 



Conments and/or action taken 



6. Initiative; Displayed, a personal commitment to the Importance of the exploration process. 

stHdent lacked I 2 3 4 5 , Student expressed -Initiative to the 

* "ui2ll a e C S the . I I : I I I point df being outstanding 

point of being Inadequate . . \ * 

* * % * 

Comments and/or action taken . - £ 

4 — ^— — — — ^— ■ — — ~ " 

*D. SETTING , , 

- 7. Setting: Check the. overall rating of the difficulty of the setting as a context \W which tqr 

% teach. 19 3 4*5'* 

> Setting-is exceptionally , 1 \ , , , , * t ^"» H 1 i l "222Til«*3Li 

. difficult compared, to others I M J 1- 1- compared to others I have seen 

I have seen 



* - Note change 1n rating 

Blue - Cooperating Teacher 
•Yellow - PI Instructor 
White - Teacher Candidate (T.<£)' 



SSN 
Name 
Date* 



Grade/ Course 



PltOT 



PROFESSIONAL INTRODUCTION • 
TEACHER CANBIDATE WILL 

Please respond to the Items below. For each J tern, place a check mark (vO at the pifcce on the 
continuum that best/describes your observations concerning your teacher candidate. i 

*A. BASIC SKILLS « 

1. J.C. displayed the basic reading, writing; and speaking skills required of a potential teacher. 

* « 4 4 4 C 

T.C. reading skill's displayed % 
were outstanding t 

T.C. writing skills outstanding 



B. 

r 



T.C. reading* skills dis- 
played were Inadequate 

T.C. writing Skills 
Inadequate 

T.C. speaking skills 
Inadequate 

ffNERA L PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 
2 




H 1 1 



J 1 ; I 



T.C. speaklrig skills outstand- 
ing - T 



Clarity : 'Ideas', feelings, thoughts, and activities, were expressed 1n a way that was clearly , 
understood by the students In class. m 

* 12345- ^ 4 
t c lacked 'cl a Htv to the . . i i i I T - c - was extremely clear ft the* 
pi nt of belSg Inadequate ' H~ 1 1 i P° 1nt of - > e1n <? outstanding 

3. En thusiasm; T.C. displayed a. personal commitment to the Importance of course content; 

exp ressed a personal excitement about the Ideas taught and an excitement about thinking 

about these Ideas with students 1n class. . 

"*1 2 3 4 5 

T.C. lacked enthusiasm to - . , , j T 'K e T5 S 5 ed ^^l^nn* tte 
the point of being 1nade- | 1 1 r-rr-i point of being outstanding 

jquate 

4. Time Management: T.C. managed student work time to promote"h1gh quality, on-task student 

~ behavior. „ 

'1 2 3 4-5 - 

t r n ,«mt.H inw ouall tv * J T.C. promoted high quality, on- ' 

IfttS^a!?lSSoV 1 ' ' . task Student behavior, 

SPECIFIC SKILLS RELATING TO THE PROFESSIONAL INTRODUCTION ' m - 

5. H uman Relations Skills: T.C. displayed behaviors which showed the effect df Teacher Effect- 
" Iveness Training or Helping Relationship objdctlves^ 

Optional F6r CMKrATInq teacher** 



Not applicable 

*.T,C. displayed such skills" 
to the point of being out- 
standing 



T.C. did not 'provide any evidence 
of human relations .training 



6. Core Competencies : 



T.C. displayed unit planning and execution skills. 

* T.C. lacfced planning skills 12 ' ■ ' * . T ^ ev ^?E^ 

to the ,po1nt of being In- . ■ » i 4 ,k El!j5 P ° 1nt ° f be1n . 9 

* adequate - h 1 V? r ~ outstanding _ 

* T r MrutMd teachlna ' * T.C. executed teaching unit 1n 

manner £ 

7. Work Adjustment : T.C. displayed punctuality, completed assignments carefully and correctly, 

r behavea and dressed appropriate .to the norms of the school. 

1 2 3 4 5 

* t r lacked adlustment T.C. adjusted to work to the 

toVe'Snt'ofbeTnS .\^—{ 1 H 1 »™ «f be1 "9 outstanding 

Inadequate 

SETTING 

8. Setting: Check the overall rating of the difficulty of the setting as a context 1n which to teach. 

1 setting 1s exceptionally * \ [ ] \ l?"^ 
difficult compared to others « 1 1 1 — — 1 compared to others I nave seen 

I have seen 



Am 



Blue - Cooperating Teacher 
Yellow - ProgVam4|ns true tor 
White - Teacher-Candidate (T.C.) 



PILOT 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION • , 
TEACHER CANDIDATE PROFILE 



3SN ><4 

Name 

pate 

Grade/ Co urse_ 



Please respond to the Items below. For each Item, ftjace a.check mark (✓) at the place on the 
continuum that best describes your observations concerning your teacher candidate. 

A, BASIC SKILLS 



V 
s 



T.C. displayed the'baslc reading, writing, and speaking skills required of a potential teacher. 

1 2 3 4 ' 5 



T.C. reading skills d1s- 
. played were Inadequate 

> T.C. writing skills 
Inadequate 

T,C. speaking skills 
inadequate 

B. GENERAL PROFESSIONAL SKILLS ' 



H h 



T.C. reading skills displayed 
were outstanding \ 

T.C. writing skills outstanding 



T.C. speaking slcills outstand- 
ing » / 



Ideas, feelings, thoughts, and activities were expressed In a way that was clearly 



2. clarity: Ideas, feelings, thoughts, and activit 
' understood by the students in the class. 

1 2, 3 4 5 



T.C. lacked clarity to the 
point of being Inadequate 



T.C: lacked enthusiasm to 
the point of 'being 1nade- li- 
quate * * * 

Time Management; T.C. managed 
■ behavior. * 



T.C. was extremely clear to the, 
point oi being outstanding 



3. Enthusiasm: T.C. displayed a personal court tment to the Importance of the cours e content; 
* ■ ex pressed a personal ex:1t«ent about the Ideas taught and an excitement about thinking 

about these Ideas with ptudents 1n class < 

2.345 



T.C. promoted low quality, 
off-task student behavior 



C. SPECIFIC "SKILLS RELATING TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (Strand I, Block A) 



T.C. expressed enthusiasm to the 
point of being outstanding 



student work tlitte toprontfte high quality, on-task sturffcnt 
' 2" i 3 4 5 1 . 
—I \-+\ 1 



T.C. promoted high quality, on- 
task student behavior 



The teacher candidate* demonstrated the following capabilities: 



Circle the 
rating 
Low - High ' 



1 2 
4 2 



1. Ability to relate and 1hterac:w1th children. 

2. Ability to relate and Interact with peers..... 
8/ Accepts professional role and! responsibilities 

4 /Knowledge of the following content areas: 

a. Children's Lfterature... A' ■ 1 l2 

b. Educ.*: Mathematics ' > 1 2 

c. Art Education.* : f 

5. Ability to apply knowledge of the* following areas: 

a. Children's Literature.:. 1 ^ 

b. Educ: Mathematics ;4 2 

* ' 1 2 



4 
4 

4 - 

4 „ 
4 

4 . 

4 
4 

4. 



5 



PILOT 



6. In comparison with other students 1ii this program, how do you rate 
* *this person as a teacher candidate? 

« 

^ Outstanding 

Good 

v j Average 

\ m „ Below Average 



r 



'A 



A- 



r 



til 

ERJ.C 



*41- 
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°Blue - Cooperating Teacher • 
Yellow - University Supervisor 
White - Teacher Candidate (T.C,) 



Name 

Date 

Grade/Course_ 



Comments (Use Back of paper 
1f necessary) 



Please respond to the Items b^low. For each Item, place a check mark (✓) at the place 6n the 
* continuum that best describes your observations concerning your teacher candidate. 



■j " A. BASIC SKILLS ^ . # i , , . 

' " 1* T.C. displayed* the basic reading, writing, and speaking skills required of a potential teacher. 

12-345 

1 h * 

. T.C. writing skills outstanding* 



T.C, reading skills dis- 
played were Inadequate 



T.C. reading skills displayed 
were outstanding 



T.C. writing skills 
Inadequate 

T.C. speaking skills - 
Inadequate 

B. .GENERAL PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 



H- — I H»H- 



1 — i — r 



T.C.^speaklng skills outstand- 
ing 



2. clarity: -Ideas, feelings, thoughts, and activities were expressed in a way that was clearly 
understood by the students in class. * : % 



T.C. .lacked clarity to the-. * . 
point of being Inadequate ' | h 



T.C. was extremely clear to the 
4 point of being outstanding 



3. Enthusiasm: T.C. displayed a personal commitment to the Importance* of the course content; 

expressed a personal exdtemeht about the Ideas. taught* and an excitement about thinking 

about-these Ideas with students in ^ * 

T.C. lacked enthusiasm to ; 2 ' ' , . . T.C. expressed enttusiasm to the 
the point Af b e ing inad o- ^ 1— H — I I ' pnlnt of hrln n out stapdln q 



quate^ , 

<x - ^ ^ 1jn ^ aaqenient ; managed student work t1me~tt> promote high quality, on-Jask student 

behavior. & m 
- > .1 2 3 4 5, 

V T.C. promoted lw : qua!1ty, v ; ^ i 1 * ) T.C. P^^h J ^quality, on- 



7* 



off-task student bjehavlor 

C. SPECIFIC {tlllS RELATING TO STUDENT TEACHING 

Curriculum Development 

The teacher candidate,: 
Level of Competency . • • M ■ ' • *L 

bow High . . demonstrates knowledge In the currlfiular areas, of: 

' I % l* 3 4 5 • > , 

-tThe-€ooperat4flg-teacher~ertters 



task student behavior 



; 1 1 I 1 1 



+ 



the 3 subject areas mainly taught 
by the student teacher'.! 



I H-f- 



-f \\ 



6. prep 













I 1 ! 1 






i h-^i 

1 %i f 



^^^lessorr plans 1 



"that show: 



H H h 



organization, 

v . completeness; . j 

compatibility with the levet of student tevelbpment;. 

utilizes various media tools when approprf ate . t ^ 

8". makes use of various strategies to appropriately evaluate the achievement 
' level of students 1n this class. . 



4.2 



Livel of Competency 

Low High 

1 2 3 4 f 5 

I 1 1 I. I 



Classroom Management 



PILOT 



The teacher candidate 



| 1 1 -1 



< Needs 
Demonstrated Attention 



\ 









** 































9. can develop and maintain a learning environment which promotes-healthy 
Interpersonal relationships (I.e. cooperation, consideration). 

10. can develop and maintain an orderly and stimulating physical environment. 

^11. maintains self-control 1n reacting to disruptive or offensive behavior. 

• « / 

12. encourages arid responds 1n a positive manner to student Involvement. 

Personal Characteristics 

The teacher candidate: , * 

13. shows discretion and respects confidentiality 1n communications with others. 

14. 1s consistent 1n: 
being punctual , 

completing assignments carefully ancj correctly. fc 

15. shows Initiative (I.e. works beyond the minimal requirements). 

16. 'behaves and dresses appropriate to the norms of the school. 

17. 1s fair 1n dealings with people. 

18. respects a student's Individuality. 

19. can adapt to a variety of situations. 
SETTING . 



20. 



Check the overall rating of the difficult of the setting as a 
context .1n which to tea^ch. 

Extreme ly %l 2 3 ' 4 5 Exceptionally - 
filfflcult 1 l l v 1 1 Z *W 



t 



SCHOOL. (Print) 
COOPERATING TEACHER (Print)" 
SUPERVISOR (Print) 



?er|c 



43 



■ % 
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1 c 

COMPONENT III 
Narrative 




» * 



» ■ • 




Name 

Gi(ade or Age Level or Subject_ 



Brief description of the activity, duty, 
incident or observation 



FRESHMAN EARLY EXPERIENCING PROGRAM 
Experiencing Report Form 



School or Agency_ 
Date 




Reaction to the experience (Feelings, thoughts and action*, 

both immediate and long-range.) 



i 

GO 



What further or additional experience or direction will you seek because of these experiences? 



